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Information on New Jersey students attending 
out-^of "State collegiate institutions was gathered from an 
out-of-state, full-- time undergraauate studeiit population* laentified 
are patterns of personal^ academic, and financial characsteristics and 
institutional choice. The sample was limited to students attendinf 
collegiate institutions in ths ten states having the largest NeM 
Jersey student populations; and to those out-^of-state institutions 
that participate in the ATP Summary Beporting Service. This sample 
Aifhibitea the following characteristics: (1) they chose independent 
institutions 70 percent of the tiie; (2) they have excellent high 
school grades- (3) they are well a^bve average in terms of family 
income, as indicated by almost one-half of the students reporting 
fans ily incomes of over $25,000; and (4) they leave the state 
primarily because they preceiv? institutions outside New Jersey as 
having better reputations than colleges in-^ state with similar 
programs. (Author/KE) 
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Poreword 



Among the states, Kaw Jarsey has traditionally been the largest 
net eKporter of atudents Seeking a collegiate education* While the 
best information available indicates that the number of high school 
graduates leaving the state to attend college has remained fairly 
conistaiT.t over the last decade^ the actual percentage of students 
leaving has declined from an estimated 551 to an estimated 41%* 
This is directly attributable^ of course, to the eKpanslon of 
postaacondary opportuiilties in New Jersc , and also to the increased 
size ot the population par ticipstliig in f ostsecondary education. 

The numter students leaving the state tells us very little 
in and of itself. W^hile the mumber of out-migrating students is 
of concerni to many,, in at least one respect these numbers can be 
used to justify Che position that New Jersey has pursued a con- 
servative and Ituttelligent course* Rather than atteiipting to provide 
a space for every resident w^l^iO wanted to pursue a college education, 
Nbu Jersciy has permitted^ and even encouraged , students to seek 
their college education elsewhere* Wiile ffiany have criticized this 
approach, it has kept capital and operating eKpendl tares at 
oianageable levels, and has avoided an overbuilt system which would 
present serious prcfblems as the sl^e of the collaga--golng population 
declines in the 1980'©. 

Howe-yer, ifC is Importatit to go beyond the nimbers to understand 
the emigratory phenomenon and its implications for the state* Who 
ax^ the students who l^mel Are they similar io income level and 
academic potential to tho^e who remain? Are they seeking better 
qMality programs by leaving or do they simply want a change of 
social and geographic mvlronnient? Answers to these and associated 
questtons should effect policy decisions at the state level far 
more significantly than a simple deacriptlon of the number of students 
leaving the staCe. 

The paucity of IrLEwfflatlon about the characterlatlca of students 
who leav^l^ the state im: a college education mandated that the 
Coumlssion undertake a study of this population. The study was 
mad« possible, in part, by a grant from the Lilly Endo^oment, With 
the able assistance ^f the College Entrance EKaninatlon Board and 
the Educational Tastlnig Service, a saiflple of students raa selected 
and asked to respTOd to a questionnaire. There were problems with 
the repregentativCTess of tha sample, as described in the "Introduction, 
caused in part fey the pTrlvaey laws and in part by the Inadequate 
tracking or iQllm^-up 'Sy9fc« that eKtsts in New Jersey. 
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The data collected were initially analyzed by Dr, Jerry Davis 

and Mr, William Van Dusen of Brookdale Associates , Brookdale, 

California, The staff of the Caimission undertook additional 
analyses and prepared this report » 

While this analysis is a first step, and must be considered 
in the light of the qualifications set forth in the "Introduction,'' 
Ic does provide policy makers in the state with their first look 
beyond the superficial level at a sample of the students who leave 
the state. 

A number of policy issues are raised by this report that 
deserve careful consideration, I am confldenu that TOembers of the 
CoTwnission and other partners in the educational conmunity will 
candidly discuss the issues and their impllGationa for New Jersey's 
postsecondary education in the future* 



Andrew H* Lupton 
Executive Director 
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Introduction 



The successful attaimnent of the New Jersey Comission on 
Financing Post secondary Education -s goal to devalop a financing 
plan for postsecondary education in New Jersey is necessarily 
dependent upon an adequate knowledge of the student population. 
In previous publications, attention has been focused on students 
attending collegiate institutions in New Jersey* The Comlssion 
recognizes, however, that large numtors n£ New Jersey residents 
leave the state in order to acquire a college education^ and that 
no analysis of the student population would be complete without 
data on these students. 

For that reason, the Comisslon concluded that detailed 
infonnation should be gathered abouC students attending out-of=state 
collegiate institutions. Since available Information about these 
students was minimal, the Conuslsslon conducted a survey of a 
sample of the out-of-state, full^titne undergraduate student popu-^ 
lation. This study is an attempt to identify patterns of personal, 
academic and financial characteristics and institutional choice 
among New Jersey residents currently enrolled as undergraduates 
In out-^of ^state institutions, A siroilar study was conducted for 
undergraduate students attending in-state colleges.^ 

An attenipt was made to secure s sample which yas representative 
of this entire population so that findings could be generalized and 
coBipared to findings about the in-state student population* However 
within the limits of available time and financial constraints, a 
truly random (and representative) simple could not be obtained. 
Instead, a process of locating students was adopted which allowed 
the Conmission to sample a specific subpopulatlon of all out'-'Of'- 
state students. This subpopulatlon can be described as those 
full-^tlme undergraduate students from New Jersey attending out^of^- 
state collegiate institutions which met the following restrictions! 

1) Institutions located in the ten states having the largest 
New Jersey student populations and enrolling at least 
one hundred New Jersey students*^ 



The Needs and Res ources of Undergraduate Studenta in Postsecondary 
Education in the State of New Jersey, 1974^1975, Comisslon on 
Financing Postsiicondary Education, Princaton, NJ, September, 1975 

Identified by the Department of Higher Education 
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2) The selection of the sample was further limited to those 
out-^of^stata institutions which participate in the ATP 
Summary Reporting Service. The Service provides personal 
and academic data about enrolled students who took the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT). With Institutional permission 
obtained by the Department of Higher Education, Educational 
Testing Service (ETS) was able to Identify from its files 
4,664 students who took the SAT in New Jersey, ware presumed 
to be residents of the state and were enrolled in one of 
87 institutioas meeting above criteria* These students were 
high school seniors in 1973-74 and first enrolled in college 
in 1974-75* A list of participating colleges appears in 
AppendiK A. 

Findings for this report were obtained froia responses to a 
67 item standardlged survey questionnaire mailed to the 4*664 New 
Jersey residents currently enrol] ed as sophomores in the 87 out-- 
of-state institutions identified* The Student Resource Survey (SRS) 
was designed by the College Entrance Examination Board (CEEB) to 
obtain inforrnation about the personal, academic and financial 
charactaristics of college students. The instrument was fflodlfied 
by the Commission to include an additional 11 Items unique to the 
out-of-state student population* A copy of the Student Resource 
Survey instrument may be found in Appendix B* 

Forty percent of the a^le, or 1,851 studenta, responded to the 
quest iornaire. Kespondents were representative of the population sur- 
veyed by race and sex. In the sample, 93% were non-minority students; 
the same percantage of non-^minority students responded to the ques- 
tionnaire. The male/female ratio In the smple was 55% to 45%; 47*2% 
of respondents were women. 

'^e Comission does not intend to use these findings in isglation 
as the basis of policy decisions* While the findings can be generalised 
only to the specific subpopulation of out-of-state students described 
above, the CoMilSBion does view these findings as suggestive of 
potentially significant diffarencas between the In-state and out-of= 
state populations. Since the data is the moat comprehensive available 
it should be valuable as the basis for reasonable discussion. 

The Comission recommends that a more complete study of the 
out-of-'State students be undertaken by the pepartment of Higher Education 
based on a sample of students which would be more representative of the 
whole population. Only by gaining a comprehenalva understanding of the 
characteristics of students leaving the stato In search of their college 
education, and their reasons for doing so, can intelligent programing 
and financing declBlons be made* 
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Chapter li Characteris tics of Student Resp ondents 



Because the survey saiBple Included only sophomores enrolled directly from 
high school In out-of-state institutiofiSs study findings must be limited to 
chat subsat of a ragular four year student population. Upper divisior4 students 
and studencs who may have attended college in-itate before transferring out-of-- 
state are not represented in this report* 

Characteristics relevant to a profile of students attendins collage out-of- 
state include type of Institution, high school grades, progrM enrollment and 
planned occupation, county of residence, race and reported parental Income, The 
information was obtained from students during the simner, 1975, between their 
frestaan and sophomore years. 

Ty pe of institution - The large majority of respondents were enrolled Iti 
Independent ins titut ions, as shown In Table 1. Rafipondents Ineludad 1623 students 
grom tndQpendant institutions and 228 students frmn public iiistitutlons* Over 10% 
of the participating institutions were independent. Most of the Institutions in 
the sample are locaced in achusetts. New York and Pennsylvania, 



Table 1 

Distribution of Respondent s by Type of I nstitution 



Type of Institution Percent of Respondents 



Independent Unlversl ty 
Independent 4 Year 
Public University 
Public 4 Year 
Public 2 Year 



51,71 
36.0 

.4 
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High school grades - Self^reported high school grades of respondents are 
recptded in Table 2 . Nearly 601 clalmfid to have actalned a majority of A'i in 
high school, women's grades tended to be higher than men's. Students In 
independent schools reported a higher percentage of A's. 



Table 2 

Reported High School Grades of Respondents 
^^by Sex and T y pe of Institution 



Gfades Female Male Public Indenendent All Students 



Majority A*s 63.8^ 54,6% 51.81 60.0% 59,01 

Majority B's 34.2 37,3 45,5 36.2 37.3 

Hajority C's l.S 3.6 2.7 3-7 3.5 

Majority D's .1 .1 .0 -1 .1 



£r am en r ol Im e n t - The largast percentage of respondents (32.5%) were 
enrolled In humanities and social sciences. Other fialda heavily enrolled in 
were science, math and business* Although -istribution in programs was similar 
in public and independent institutions , Tnore students in engineering and architec- 
ture vers in independent colleges and more students in health professions ware in 
public colleges* A complete breakdown of progras enrollment by type of institu- 
tion ia presented in Table 3. 

Table 3 

Progrm En rollments of Respondentg by T ype of In stitution 

Public Indenendent 
Acadaaic Program Institution Institution All Students 



Agrlculcural Sciences 


3.6% 


.4% 


.9 


Bualness Administration 


17.2 


14.8 


15.1 


Humanities/Social Sciences 


32.6 


32.3 


32.5 


Physical and Life Sciences/ 








Matheinatica 


16.7 


21.0 


20.3 


Engineer ing/Architecture 


6.8 


12.9 


12.1 


Education 


7.2 


5.1 


S.3 


Nursing 


1.8 


3.5 


3.3 


Health Profeaslons 


12.2 


6.6 


7.3 


Law 


1.4 


2,7 


2.5 


Undeclared Major 


.5 


. 7 


.7 
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Planned oc cup at Ion - Eighty-^three percent of raspondents plan to have careers 
in professional fields and 8*7% plan to hold administrativa and managerial posi^ 
tions after graduation. Differences batween plans of men and women are very 
slight; 5% more women plan professional careers than men and more men reported 
plans for careers in labor^ proprietary positions and the military. 

Degree aspiratlpgs - The Mjority of survey respondents plan to earn at least 
tha bachelor' s degree." Nearly 40% intend to work only toward a master's degree and 
an additional 33% hope to earn a doctorate. The percentage of students in independeni 
institutions planning graduate studies is 10,6% greater than that of students In 
public colleges. The high level of graduate degree aspirations among respondents 
corresponds to the large number of students who plan to pursue professional careers. 

Residence - The distribution of respondents' family homes across New Jersey 
councTeTTIfTects the distribution of the general population. The only exceptions 
to this parallel distribution are Bergen County and the group of counties which 
include Union, Essex and Hudson. U,S. Census reports indicate that Bergen County 
families are among the tnost affluent in New Jersey while families in the other three 
counties are among the least affluent. Table 4 contains a percentage distribution 
of respondents and the general population across counties- 

Table 4 

Count y o^ gg Sid en_ee for Respondents and. General Population _ _ 



County % Respondents % General Populaticn 



Atlantic/Cape May 3.02 3.3% 



Bergen 


19.9 


12.3 


Burlington/ Camden/Gloucester 


10.3 


13.3 


Cumber land/ Salem 


1.9 


2.6 


Egsex/Hudson/Unlon 


23.0 


28.5 


Hun terdori/Morr is /Passaic/ 


15.8 


14.8 


Sussex/Warren 






Mercer 


5.1 


4.3 


Middlesex /Somerset 


11.7 


11.0 


Monmouth /Ocean 


9.3 


9.9 



Race - The racial dlatributlon of respondents to tht purvey Is shown In 
Table 5 , The large majority of reapondanti were white. Where white students 
show slightly higher anrollmetiti In independent out-^of-state, colleges, more 
black students are enrolled in public instltutiona. 
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Table 5 

gacial Blscrlfaution of Respondenta by Type of Institution. 



Race 



Aflierlcan Indian 

Black 

Oriental 

Spanish Surnamed 

White 

Other 



Public 



All 



InBtltutiona 


Inatltutlons 


Students 




.3% 


.3% 


4.9 


2.9 


3.1 


2. 2 


2.4 


2.4 


. 8 


.7 


.7 


91.6 


93.8 


93.4 




.1 


.1 



Family incotne - Data in Table 6 shows that alaost one^half of respondents 
reported" parental incomes of over $25^000 and less than 13% reported incomes 
below $12,000. It appears that the sample population tends to have greater 
financial resources than the general population. Tan percent more students In 
indapendent institutions than In public institutions reported incomes over $25,000, 



Table 6 

Respondent's Reported Parental Income 



Public Independent All 

Income Interval Institutions Institutions Students 

(N - 228) (N ^ 1623) (N ^ 1851) 



Below $6000 


1.3% 


3.0% 


2.8% 


$6000 to $8999 


4.0 


3.2 


3.3 


$9000 to $11999 


7.5 


6.5 


6.6 


$12000 to $14999 


10.5 


8.0 


8.3 


$15000 to $17999 


12.3 


8.6 


9.0 


$18000 to $20999 


10.5 


9.7 


9.8 


$21000 to $24999 


11.8 


10.8 


11.0 


$25000 to $27999 


11.8 


6.8 


7.5 


$28000 to $30999 


I'.Q 


8.0 


7.9 


$31000 to $33999 


3.1 


4.9 


4.6 


$34000 to $36999 


4.4 


4.9 


4.9 


$37000 to $39999 


2.2 


3.8 


3.6 


$40000 to $42999 


3.5 


4.4 


4.3 


$43000 to $45999 


.9 


2.3 


2.1 


$46000 to $48999 


1.3 


1.9 


1.8 


$49000 to $51999 


1.3 


2.4 


2.3 


$52000 and above 


6.6 


10.8 


10.2 




100.0% 


100. OX 


100.0% 



Sutimary The profile of out-of-state students generated by responses to the 
SRS depicts a group of high achieving^ relatively well-to-do college sophomores ^ 
the majority of whom are white and attend Indepandent institutions. These findings 
may be applicable to a degree to the total out--of-stata student population^ but a 
Q generalisation would not be valid without a more representative atudent sample. 
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Chapter II f The Cost of Qut-of-State Education 
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Cost 

Expense categories for college attendance are generally similar for 
most types of institutions. Costs Include tuition and fees, room and board, books 
and supplies^ transportation and personal living eKpensei. However ^ for studenta 
enrolled in institutions not located in their home state, tuition and fees and 
transportation costs are often higher. Since a large number of MEpondents 
(88.6%) live In campus housing facilities, their average maintenance costs will 
also appear higher. A breakdown of all reported costs by type of institution 
and averages for all respondents is given in Table 7* 



Table 7 

Average Educational Coats for Out-of "State Respondents 



Expenditure 
Cacegory 


Public 
Mean 


% 


Independent 
Mean % 


All Students 
Mean % 


Tuition & Fees 


$1,921 


50.6% 


$2,949 


57.4% 


$2,820 


56.7% 


Room & Board 




31.2 


1,435 


27.9 


1,403 


28.2 


Books & Supplies 


177 


4.7 


185 


3.6 


185 


3.7 


Transportation* 


179 


4.7 


167 


3.2 


169 


3.4 


Personal & misc. 


332 


8.8 ' 


405 


7.9 


307 


8.0 


Total Cost 


$3,793 


100.0% 


$5,141 


100.0% 


$4,974 


100.0% 



Respondents reportedly allotted more than half of ^^^ir "tal expenditures 
to tuition and fees. Thoie in Independent institutions paid over 11000 more for 
tuition and fees than did students in public institutions. The dlaeribution of 
tuition and fee levels charged at respondents' institutions are shown In Table 8. 

Costs ior room and board ware more comparable than tuition and fees^ the 
average cost was $1184 for public college students and $1435 for those in inde- 
pendent schools. Personal expenses were higher In private schools but the cost 
of books and supplias were sinllar in the two sectors. Tranaportatlan costs 
are also similar, although cosca for traveling from home to campui are not included. 

- 5 - 



* Figure includes daily travel cjcpenses only. Does not include costs of travel 
to New Jersey on holiday's and vacations . 
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Table 8 

TuitlQn and F aei at Rea pondenta' Instttutlotis 

— - - — — — ~ , Indepandenc 

Tuition/Faes InstScuiSona Inatitutiong 



Below $601 
$601 to $1000 
$1001 to $1500 
$1501 to $2000 
$2001 to $2500 
$2501 to $3000 
$3001 aad abova 

Mean 



Out-of-state students in private inatltutions spend an average of $5141 par 
year on collega education and public college students spend an average of $3793 
per y^ear* The averaga total escpendlture far all students Is $4974. 

Fanlly Contribution 

Students tend to meet the costs of higher education through pareiital con-- 
tributions, personal savings frosi part-time and sunmar employmant and| in some 
cases t benefits received from such sourcas aa social security and thfi G.I* Bill. 
Student financial aid reduces the total cost but the expected family contribu- 
tion Is normally determined before aid is awarded. 

Parental contribution - The College Scholarship Service has calculated 
expected parantal contributions ^Ich average $2052 for all respondents to the 
SES, The axpected contribution is $2074 for atudents in Independent collages 
and $1926 for those in public colleges. The percentage of respondents in each 
expected contribution interval Is shown in Table 9. Ths percaatage of res- 
spondents in each reported real ^OT^rtbufel^ii laterval im Bhmm In Tible 10, 

A comparison of mmpmttmi. md actual parental/apona« cpmtrlbutlons in Tabla 
11 reveals that families mm, aofttrlbutlng m avi^.rage of $315 more la financial 
support than they were i^^iepected to provide* Thle mean difference in dollar 
amounts between expected and actual contributions as a percentage of sctual 
contribution is 9-7% for public college families p 13.8% for iadependent collega 
fmllies and 13*3% for all respondents' families- 
Figures In Table 11 also Indicate that over 20% more parents than ware 
ejcpacted are contributing over $3000 and almost 5% who were expeetad to con- 
tribute nothing are apparently contributing eoaa amount to thsir chlldrens- 
postsecondary education. It is difficult to deteratoe from the Table whether 
parantB in the $1 to $3000 intarvals are contributing more or less th«i expected. 
However J since the mean contrtbution Is '$315 more thm mean eitpected contribu- 
tion^ it is assisted that most parents are contributing more. 
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3.2% 


1.1% 


10.0 


.7 


18.6 


3.2 


23.1 


7.8 


24.9 


11.2 


10.4 


19.7 


10.0 


56,4 


$1,921 


$2,949 
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Table 9 

College SchoiayshlP Servlcfe Expected Parental Contribution 



Expected Public: Independent: % ©f All 

Contribution % Regpoiidents % Respondents Raapandents 



Interval 



No Contribution 
$1 to $200 
$201 to $400 
$401 to $600 
$601 to $1000 
$1001 to $1500 
$1501 to $2000 
$2001 to $2500 
$2501 to $3000 
$3001 and above 

Mean EKpected 
Contribution 



7.9% 


8.3% 


8.4% 


3.7 


2.7 


2.8 


1.4 


1.2 


1.2 


3.7 


3.8 


3.8 


8.8 


7.2 


7.5 


15.3 


11.6 


12,1 


13.9 


12.9 


13,0 


10.2 


11.3 


11.1 


8.8 


8.4 


8.5 


26.4 


32.4 


31.5 


,926 


$2,074 


$2,052 



Table 10 

Raa£qside iit8 ' Repo rCed Parenta l/Spo uae Contributions* 



Public: Independant! % of All 

Contrlbuclon Interval % Respondents % Respoiidenti Responder 



No Contribution 
$1 to S200 
$201 CO $400 
$401 to #600 
1501 to $1000 
SlOOl to $1500 
$1501 to $2000 
$2001 to $2500 
$2501 to $3000 
$3001 and above 



6.2% 
6.2 
5.3 
4.9 
6.7 
7.1 
5.3 
6.7 
13.8 
37.8 



3.1% 
6.3 
4.9 
4.9 
5.9 
5.1 
4.3 
5.9 
5.7 
33.9 



3.51 
6.3 
5.0 
4.9 
6.0 
5.3 
4.4 
5.9 
6.8 
51.9 



Mean Parental / Spouse 

Contribution S2,133 $2,40 5 $2»3 67 



* Only 11 respondents received financial support from a spouse . 
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Table 11 




Contribution 
Interval 



Percent of Parents 
E^eet^d to Contribute 



Feccent of farents 
Actually Contributing 



No CQntributioft 



8.4% 



$1001 to $2000 
$2001 to $3000 
$3001 snd ab@v/e 



$1 to $100€ 



IS. 3 
25,1 
19.6 
31*5 



22.2 

12.7 
51,9 



Mean Contribution 



$2052 



$2347 



Personal contribution - Although over 90% of SRS respondents reported 
summer aaWlngs j which averaged $886^ only 64% reported ualng savings imm 
employment and other monies to offset coiJege costs* The average contribu- 
tion of this group was $743 and was $476 for all respondents. The latter 
figure la used to facilitate the aeaisstsent of total average faaily coiitri-- 
bution^ Students In public institutions contributed an average of $371 from 
personal savings and students In independent institutions contributed m 
average of $493. 

Educational benefits - Very few out-of-state respondents reported recaiv^ 
Ing aducational benefits, JL total of 6.7% received dlffersnt combinations of 
bensfltSJ 5,8% had looial security benefits , 2,1% received Educational Oppor- 
tunity Funds and if^M than 0,5% received Veteran- s Benefits. The average 
amount of benefit was $1475 for each of the 124 students who reported reeelvlng 
benefits. The average bwefit award over all respondents wa© |98 per students 
Students in public colleges received an average of $71 in benefita and those 
In Independent colleges received an average of $160. 
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Chapter IXI^ Finametal Meed, Student rinantial Aid an,d Unaet Need 



Fipam cial Me&d. 

Avsraga aaats snd avergge ffamily aantrtbuttlons for reapendents ^wara calcu- 
IflEiid in Chapter II* With thii inferoatlon an assessment of average financial 
naed waa madB and is ahaw iti Tmtle 12 • 



table 12 



Average financial Need of iesjpQodents 




Public 
InstlttttlOfiii 


Private 
Inatitutiona 


All 

Students 


Average Budget 


$3,793 


15,141 


$4,974 


Less 

Parental Gonfirlbution* 
SuffliBer RtaploYOent/Savlngs 
Benefits 


1,926 

371 
71 


2,074 
493 
100 


2.052 . 
476 
98 


Total Fmlly Contribution 


$2,368 


$2, 667 


$2,626 


Financial Nei4 


1,425 


2,474 


2,348 


Financial Need as Pereent of 
Average Budget 


37.6,% 


48. IX 


47.2% 



* College Scholarship Service expactsd parental contribution, 

Out-of -state respondents were refulred to seek an average of $234S froo 
sources otlwr thftn family contribution, whlcii includes expected pareptal con- 
tribution, fgraonal contribution and external benefits. This figure la aloiost 
one-half the average educational budget, Puhllc college atudenta mat seek only 
$1425 from ocher aourcea, which coapriaee 37.61 of their average total budgec. 
Students at independent eolitges «ist fuad--*iAJ4 ia additional support. 
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SCMdint Fimaneiai Aid 

Financial need Is mest often mmt through several gources of student fin-- 
anctal aid, which inclyde merit scholarships, tteed based grants, wrk-study 
programa and guarsnteed losiit. The data dbtained on financial aid may reflect 
30mm rftspQnd^ata^' cwtmlon mmt the admlnlitratlva source ef a grant or scho- 
larship. Since the SIS was ffislliid dmring the sumer, actual and expected support 
source i may also be inaccurafiely reported* HoMver, reapdnaes protably repre- 
sent what entering lOphamorei assumed they would be receiving in aid, based on 
aid they were granted duffing the previous year. 

Less than one-half (47,3%) of the 18SI gtudent respondents reported that 
they had applied for finaTCial aid from various sources and 23.7% of these 876 
students were found i^ieWiible for aid. Five percent were eligible for aid but 
fundi were not available. Table 13 contalms a breakdown of reeults of student 
requestii for aid by family Income level. 



Table 13 

Finaneial Aid Statug of All Respondents by Inciome Interval 



Income 
Interval 



Nmber 

Girantted 

Aid 



% 

Granted! 
Aid 



Eligible, 
No Aid 



No 

Ineligible Request 



Below $6000 
$6(000 to $8999 
$9000 to $11999 
$12000 to j^l49&9 
$15000 to $17999 
$18000 and abovt 

All Studenta 



41 


80.^^2 


2.0% 


7.8% 


9.8: 


47 


77.0 


8.0 


1.7 


13.3 


'87 


70.7 


2.4 


7.6 


19.3 


92 


59.7 


2.4 


13.1 


24.8 


92 


55.1 


4.3 


9.1 


31.5 


261 


20.1 


2. J 


12.2 


65.4 


620 


33.5 


2.6 


11,2 


52.7 



As would be ea^ected. the higher the lamlly Incoma the greater the number 
of students who did sot rsquegt aid. Although the percentage of students who 
mmt^ granted mtA In ^ich incoae Interval did decrease with lnerMslfig> iMcommf 

percentagaa in #a,ch Income interval ware calculated ^nLj for atodrnts who 
requested aid, the pereentage of studenti graated aid ww relatlMly close over family 
incooe intervals ImBm than $18^000- These figures are ihovn to fable 14, 
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Fin«Kc,i«l Aid Se«tuB of Group of RespondentB 
Requesting Aid by Income Isifierval 



Income Interval 


Aid Grwited 


Ellgibla, No Aid 


Ineligible 


Below $6000 


89,, 1% 


2.2% 


a.n 


$6000 to $8999 


88.8 


1.2 


2.0 


$9000 CO $11999 


87 „ 6 


3.0 


9.4 


$12000 to $14999 


79,. 4 


3.2 


17.4 


$15000 to $17999 


SO. 4 


6.3 


13,3 


$18000 and above 




6.6 


35.3 


All Students 




3.1 


23.7 


The relatively large nimber of students 


fouiid Ineligl'ble for 


aid: In the belov 



$120M incoma range and the large par cent aga of hlg^ Income studints granted aid 
leads to tha^conclution that some ftsidlng sourcee may grant aid at Iftast In part 
on the basis of merit. New Jersey State Scholnrshipg , for eKamples are awarded an 
the basis of both mierlt and need. My other eKplatnatlon would render student 
financial aid policies queatlonable^ ^ asatosing that preyaillng philosophy favors 
need^-toased aid. 

Grants Although the total viumbsr of grants and scholarships award<%d is 
equal to 50% of all respondents, only 33. 5X of respondents actually remlved them* 
Apparently j several stydents received grmts frOT imo or more sourcas. The 
pareenicages of all respondants receiving graa^^s fr^om each of six sources is shown 
in Table 15, The distribution of grants acroie reclplentB only is also shown in the 
Table* ' , ' 
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Table 15 



Sour gee mt Schelarship /Grant Awards 



Source 


% of Respooients 
RecelvlAg Aid 


Huisbe.r 
of Grants 


% of Total Number 
of Grants Awarded 


Institutional Aid 


21.4% 


397 


42.9% 


N.J. State Scholarahlp 


8.1 


150 


16.2 


BEOG 


5.7 


106 


11.5 


SEOG 


2.6 


49 


5.3 


OtheT Schelaxvlilps/Oranta 


11.3 


209 


22.6 


Son-resident tuition waivers 


.8 


14 


1.5 


Total 


50,0% 


925 


mo. OX 
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^ere Is always the poasiblllty that respondents have reported Inaccurately, 
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Over 40% of the scholarships «id grants were awarded by Institutions and 22*6% by 
Federal and other aaholarshlp sourcfesV New Jtraay State Scholarshlpa amoianted to 
16.2% and 11* 5X were Federal Basic Educational OppQftTOity Grants. Hie average 
dollar awards for grant recipients and all respondents are listed in Table 16. 



Table 16 

Average SshQlariiMp/Grant Awards for Recipients and All Reflpondaots 



Source 



Recipient Average 
Public Private All 



All EespondanCB Average 
Public Private All 



$740 


$1282 


$1364 


$ 62 


$ 298 


$ 271 


500 


500 


500 


40 


40 


40 


838 


754 


763 


44 


44 


44 


606 


710 


695 


22 


18 


18 


950 


1050 


1021 


17 


6 


8 


757 


1014 


981 


90 


114 


111 



Inatltutional Aid 
N,J. Scholarship 
BEOG 
SEOG 

Non-resident waiver 
Other 



Averages In each soiree eaMgpry ealcula«d using °^^f ^JI 

. . IVlt.f ^Mnrd Averages in the final column for all respondents are i^l 
lants of that award. Averages ^ ^ ^ non-resident tuition waiver 

culat^d . th a total ^ of 1851 ^^^^f Inatltuti«..l aid award. 

loflgfrLln^Ls average $1264 amd constitute the greatest source of grant aia. 
for 397 reeipiencs averag ^ nunber and percentage of 

The dollar attounta of awards are shown in laoJ-e a/ uj- 
recipients in each dollaff interval. 



Distribution 



Table 17 

of Seholarshlp /Grant RBCiplantP Atfa-rrl T-ntRrval 



Award Interval 

$1 CO $200 
$201 to $400 
$401 to $600 
$601 to $1000 
$1001 to $1500 
$1501 to $2000 
$2001 to $2500 
$2501 to $3000 
$3001 and above 

Total N 



Nurober of Recipients 



% of Reciplants 



m 

89 

275 
175 
124 
67 
41 
26 
46 

925 



8.9 
9.6 



29, 
18, 
13, 
7, 



4.4 
2.8 
5.0 

100.0% 
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Msit students rectivad betvatn $401 mnd |600 In gtant aid. This percentage 
is affected by the 150 students who recelvgd $500 N.J, State Scholarships, An 
additional 299 students were awarded between $601 and $1500. Nearly two-thirds 
of recipients^ than, received between $400 and $1500 In grant aonles. 

Percantagea of students who reported receiving New Jersey State Scholarships are 
shown in Table 18 by family income Interval* AJLmoat one-half of recipients were 
in the $9000 to $15000 family incoae range. 

Table 18 



Distribution of 


State Scholarship Recipieiits, by 


Income Interval 


IncoiBe Interval 


Nimbef of Recipients 


% of Recipient 


Below $6000 


17 


11.3% 


$6000 to $8999 


15 


10.0 


$9000 to $11999 


37 


24.7 


$12000 to $14999 


36 


24.0 


$15000 to $17999 


23 


15.3 


$18000 and above 


22 


14.7 

w 


All Recipieiits 


150 


100.0% 



The total scholarships/gract monies awarded to reeiplants were over $900, JO. 
As outlined In Table 19, the average frant sward for 925 grants was $984 and the 
average award for 620 recipients waa $1468. Total grant noniea averaged over all 
respondents were $492 per student. This last figure will be used to calculate 
the grant contribution to average financial aid studente received to TOet flnanalal 
needi 

Table 19 

Mean Dollar Awards for GraotSi Recipients arid Reapondents 



Group Number in Group Mean Award 



Grants 925 $984 

Recipients 620 $1468 

Eespondants 1851 H92 
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Loans - Oae-thlrd ot reipandents (628) w€M able to borrow nearly $850»000 
irotn the Federally Iniurtd Student Lean ProgrM (FISL). chs National Direct 
Student Loan Program (NDSL) , Institutional loan prograaa and other loan sources* 
The 33*9% of respondents who borrowed moaey received a total of 696 loan awards 
averaging $1351 per loan recipient and $458 per student respondent. The average 
loan was S1219, 

Percantages of respondents receiving loana from each of four loan sources 
and thm parcentage of all loans f rona each source are listed in Table 20, 



Table 20 



Loan Itee ipients and Dlitr ibutl on of Loan SQurcia 



% of Respondents. „f t rotBl Number 

^niirrp * Nufflber o£ Loans ^ ^ a 

Receiving Loans ^f Loans Awarded 



FISL 18.0% 

NDSL 13.9 

Institutional 1.8 

Other 3.9 

Total 37,6% 



333 A7.6% 

257 37.0 

34 5*0 

72 10*4 

696 100*0% 



Almost one-half of the loans were granted through the PISL and another 37Z 
through the NPSL. A imall percentage of loans were granted through institu- 
tions and other sources. The average loan amount from each source for recip- 
ients and all respondents is shown In Table 21* 



Table 21 



Averag e Loan* Reolpients and Respond ents 



FISL . '^^ 



Mean Loan 

Source Recipients " Regpondents 



1279 



KDSL 743 103 

Inatltutlons 849 16 

Other Sources 1532 60 



Terffl-Tlme Mploy ^ent Aid - Nine percent of respondents reported that they 
had been pTacad in CQllege-Work Study Programs (CWS) during the sohool term to 
increase their resources. Under Federal guidelines^ students on CWS may work 
up CO 15 hours a week during the school term. The Federal govern^ 
ment will contribute 80% of the student's wages and the Institutions contribute 
20%. The oajorlty of CWS students earned between $200 and $1000 over one school 
year* The average dollars earned through CWS werfe $618* 
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Twenty eight studentg also reported recBlving asslstantshlps for term-time 
eaployaent. The average wount earned through asaistantshlps was $396 although 
502 of the students earnid under $200, 

The average earnings throujh college apDnaorBd tam-tlme employment, which 
Is considered a form of financial aid, were $614 per student recipient. The 
average earnings across all respondents were $66. 

Total Md - The total nuuiber of financial aid awards from grants, loans 
and term-tiwe Wloyment, the dollar percentaie of aid from each source and 
the mean awards per respondent are shown in Table 22. The total average student 
financial aid granted frOEB a sua allotment of $1.9 million, was $1016. 

Table 22 

Total Student Plnancial Aid and Mean Awards 



Source 



Total Number 
of Awards 



Percent of 
Aid Dollars 



Mean Award 
(N-1851) 



Scholarships /Grants 
Loans 

CWS/Assiatantshipa 
Total 



925 
696 
200 

1821 



48.4% 
45.1 
6.5 

100.0% 



$492 
458 
66 

$1016 



ITomet Weed 



An average unaet need figure may now be determined by de- 
ducting average family contribution and average financial aid award from aver- 
age student budget. This calculation is done in Table 23 for all respondents. 

Table 23 



Average UtuaeC Need of Respondents 



Averaie Student Budget 

Expected Pwoily Contribution 
Student Financial Aid 

Total Resources 

Average Uniiet Need 



$4974 

-262t 
-1016 

-3642 

$1332 
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Results show that, on the aveTage, itudents have an unmet financial neet' 
of $1332 after fattlly contrlbutlona and financial aid have been contributBd to 
offset college. coiti. This figure becooea higher for the majority of students 
who do not recelvi scholarship awards or opportunities to partlcipata in work- 
study prograffls. A more accurate calculation of unmet need for this group of 
students would include an average loan award** but would not include achoaarahips 
or work study /assiatantship earnings. Such a calculation la shown in Table 2^. 

Table 24 

Average Unmet Need of Respondents Receiving Loans Only 



Average Student Budget $4974 

Expected Family Contribution -2626 
Loan 

Total Resourcea -3084 

Unffiet Need ^1890 



Slallarly chose 33.5% of respondents who ate receiving scholarships and 
work-study grants will show a much lower degree of uonet need. Using the mean 
awards for recipients only but an average loan for all respondents, the unmet 
need of most award reclpientB would be calculated as In Table 25. 



Table 25 

Average Uranet Need of Elngg ela], A^j Ranlptanfw 

Scholarahij/CWS Seholarahlp Only 



Average Student Budget 


$4974 


14974 


Expected Pamlly Contribution 


-2626 


-2626 


Mean Recipient Aid* 


-2082 


-1468 


Average Loan Award 


-458 


-458 


Total Resources 


-5166 


-4552 


Unmet Need 


0 


$4a2 



* Mean recipient ScholarBhip award was $1468 md CWS/Asalstaatflhip sward 
was $614, at calculated ±n sarllar dissuasion. 



A 25 
FISL loans ara uauaUy ayallabla %q mant college students rsgardlesp of - 

f rally liieOTS. Thm aasi^ptloa here is that tha attount of momay studamts hot- 

pn jA- row will not h% greatly affaetsd by receipt of a seholarahlp $ aaedy studsnts 

LEyj!^ vh© recelire acholarships will pr^b^ly still borroir a largg Bvm* 
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A final consldefation tmist be made for public versus private college 
students. The average itudemt budget, axpeetad family contribution and average 
scholarship /grant award were different in calGulatioBis for ths two sectors* 
the average award for private college students was $520 and the average award 
for public college students was $275» Also, che average student budgets In the 
two sectors differed by $1348 and eKpected family contributions by $300, 

Average loan and CWS/Aaslstantshlp earnings for the two sectoM were very 
slffiilar so will not be considered as distinguishing factors here* Calculations 
of unmet need for public and private sector students are shown in Table 26 for 
all respondents. 

Table 26 

Average Urmet Naed by Sector 



Public Private 
Institutions Institutions 



Average Student Budget $3793 $5141 

Expect ad Family Contribution 
S cholarship / Grants 
Loans 

CWS/Aasistantships 
Total Resources -3167 =-3711 

Unmet Need $626 $1430 



^2368 
-275 
»458 
^66 



-2667 
-520 
-458 
-66 



Although the averaga unmet need over mil retpondents was $1332, disaggre-- 
gated calculations of umet need for dlffeMttt groups reveals an umet need 
range of 0 to $1890* It Is important to consider that the individual student 
with an unaet nead of $1890 , who has recalved no scholarship aid, may be the 
student who has borrowsd wall above the average loan i^unt of |458, However, 
students also attOTpt to decrease uraaet need in two additional waysi voluntary 
non work-study, term-time emplo^ent md parental contributions above expected 
aaounts - 

Meeting Unset Need 

Term-Time toploysent Forty five percent of reipondenta held term-time, 
aon work-study Jobs on and off can^us. They fcarnad an average of $479 for these 
workings which amounted to $218 for all respondents. It is assifiEed that the 842 
students who worl^d during tem*-time did so to otet utmet financial needs. The 
average for those who worked probably went far to compensate for unmet need. 
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Real Parental Contribution - As discussed earlier (see Tables 9 and 10), 
parents tended to contribute from 10% to 14% more than expected by CSS standards. 
Average contributions by sector ranged froia $200 to S330 over ej-rpected cr'ntributions , 
and the average real family contribution for all respondents was S2367 r .her than 
the average expected contribution of $2052, 

Summa ry 

The average unmet need of 1851 SRS respondents was calculated by deducting 
an average expected family contribution and average scholarship, loan and work- 
study awards from a calculated average student budget. The resulting average 
unmet need of $1332 was probably met by students who borrowed more money, worked 
during term-time and/or received additional contributions of 10% to 14% from 
their parents. Students also tend to limit maintenance expenditures by living off 
campus, preparing their own meals, nurchasing used textbooks and pursuing other 
cost cutting activities. 
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Chapter IV s Respondents' Reasons for Going Ouc -o£-State 



Responaa Patterns 



The Conmission was particularly interested in determining why students 
chose to attend out-of=atate institutions. A queation in the SRS offered ten 
alternative reasons for choosing an out=of-state college; students were asked 
to indicate their first, second and third primary reasons from the choices 
provided. These are displayed in Table 27 with the percentages of respondents 
who checked each as first, second or third choice. 



Table 27 



Response to SRS Question Concerning Choice 
of nuf-nf-State Inatitution (N^1851) 



// Choice First 



Second Third 



10.5% 


3.1% 


2.2% 


45.0 


14.4 


8.0 


1.1 


2.2 


1.2 


4.0 


4.5 


2.9 


.8 


1.5 


1.3 


5.1 


2.6 


2.0 


13.3 


25.1 


21.8 


1.2 


4.1 


8.7 


1.1 


7.7 


13.? 


17.9 


34.8 


38.2 



1 Program not available in NJ 

2 Better academic raputation 

3 Lower cost 

4 More financial aid 

5 Close for commuting 

6 Not admitted in NJ 

7 Change of scene 

8 Parents' choice 

9 Advised to attend 
10 Other (environment, location) 

The largest percentage of respondents indicated they went out^of-stat^ 
bacauae the institution had a better academic reputation choice 2), kaotnet 
30% wanted a chMge of scene or left for "other" reasons (choicee 7 and 10). 
It is somewhat diacgncerting, although not entirely unexpected, that large num- 
bers of students chose "other" as a primary reason for going out-of-state to 
college. The alternatives listed in the SRS question were apparantly not as 

Ud as nacassar, to elicit .pacific response., '"^^f 1" ^^,^^^^1^"° 
a choice of college are necessarily complex, and a more detailed list of al 
ternatlves may have been more useful. 

Since the information contained in Table 27 is Inaufficient for determining 
specif ic JattLna of cholcas, a more compl.K analysis was perfomad on rasponses, 
iTil il assumed that a respondent could not choose the same reason twice among 
hs or her first three choices, then one way to analyae the response pattern is 
to subtract the percentage of persons who did respond from the percentage of 
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those who could have responded. 

For example, If 10% of respcmdencs chose a reason as thair first choice, 
then 90% could have chosan that reason as their second choice. If 30% of re- 
spondenta chose the reason as their second choice, then 33% of the 90% actually 
chose the raason as their second choice. This method is particularly useful in 
analysing patterns of second and third choices. Percentages of responses cal- 
culated by this method are shown in Table 28. 



Table 28 



R esponses As Percentage of Possible Responses 



Choice 



1 Program not available in NJ 

2 Better academic reputation 

3 Lower cost 

4 More financial aid 

5 Close for eoiDmuting 

6 Not admitted in NJ 

7 Change of scene 

8 Parents* choice 

9 Advised to attend 

10 Other (environffient, location) 



First 



Second 



Third 



10,5% 


3.5% 


2.5% 


45.0 


26.1 


19.7 


1.1 


2.3 


1.2 


4.0 


4.7 


3.2 


.8 


1.5 


1.3 


5.1 


2.7 


2.2 


13.3 


28.3 


35.4 


1.2 


4.1 


9.2 


1.1 


7, 7 


15.0 


17.9 


42.4 


80.8 



Respondenta nhose Che Bame three reasons (better reputationj change of scene, 
ether) for aecond and third choices as they did for first choice, "Other" was 
chosen by 42,7% of those who could have picked It as their second choice. "Better 
reputation" and "change of scene" were each chosen by over 25% of possible respondenCs 
for a second choice and by at least 19% for a third choice. "Other" was chosen by 
80.8% of possible respondents for a third choice. More students chose choices 8 
and 9 (parents and guidance counselors advised to attend) as a third choice than as 
a first or second choice. 

This analysis gives a clear indication of the patterns of reaponaes but 

does not reveal the most prominent pattern of response. To obtain the most 

prominent pattern, all chosen combinations must be analyzed in light of all 
possible combinations of choices. 

An individual asked to choose first, second and third preferences from ten 
alternatives may pick up to 720 different combinations of choices, assuming the 
same reason cannot be chosen more than once in any combination. With 1851 re- 
spondents, an average of two to three people may have picked the same combina- 
tion if no patterns of response existed. 

Examination of response patterns shows that 32 of the 720 possible "mbin- 
ations were chosen by 1122, or 60% of respondents. Each of thes. 32 combinatlona 
were chosen by an average of 35 respondenti; the r^aining 688 combinations were 
chosen by an average of one respondent. The 32 consistently chosen combinations 
and numbers of respondents choosing each are shown in Table 29. 
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The combinatiQns and 2-10^7 art clearly the predominant response 

patterns with 10% and 9*61 of respondents choosing chem. The next largest per- 
centages of respondents are 3.4% each for combinations 2-10-9 aird 7-2-10. The 
six combinations of choices 2, ? and 10 accomt for 50% of respondents over the 
32 consistently chosen, combinations and 30% of all respondents. Therefore, less 
than 1*0% of all possible combinations were chosen by 30% of all respondents. 

Since choice 1 (program not available) was a first choice 10.5% of the time 
and choice 9 (advised to attend) a third choice 13,7% of the time, they must be 
included in the determination of dominant response patterns. The twenty-one 
combinations using reason 1, 2, 7, or 10 as first choice; 2, 7, or 10 as second 
choice, and 2, 7, 9, or 10 as third choice account for 71% of the 1122 respondents 
in the top 32 patterns and 43% of all responses. 

Response Patterns by Income Lev^l 

Since student priorities for choosing a particular college may vary with 
the resources avai^lable to finance his or her #y^ducations an investigation of 
the relationship between reported parental income and student pattern of reasons 
for college choice was undertaken. 

The 1851 respondents were subdivided into four approximately equal groups 
based on par^.ntal income and the pattern of first, second, and third reason for 
attending an out-of-^state college was analized. The income groups were defined 
as follows t 

Group 1 , , . Below $15000 N - 389 

Groun 2 $15000 to $24999 . , N - 552 

Group 3 . $25000 to $36999 N - 462 

Group 4 , , , $37000 and above , , N - 448 

An examination of the rresponse patterns within these income groups re= 
vealed little difference between the groups. Although choice #4 (need for more 
financial aid) was not chosen very often by respondents as a first, second, or 
third choice 4 the pareentage of respondents choosing it declined as income 
increased in each case. This relationship is Illustrated in ftble 30, 



Table 30 

Percentage of Respondents Choosing Choice 4 



income Group First Second Third 

1 11.5% 9.4% 4.1% 

2 3.3 5.6 3.3 

3 1.5 2.0 2.4 

4 0*0 0,7 1.4 
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Residen ce After College 

rmlv one In eight studencs indicated a perffeience to live in New Jersev 
after college graduation, although over 50% were undecided about where they would live, 
Two thirds of respo'idents who would not return to New Jersey cited the social _ 
environment, geography and cliniate of the stare, or the absance of job opportunxties 
as reasons fur r.of: r-RLumlng. This perffianent out-migration represents a potentiax 
loss of educated mi.Mpower in the state, particularly if in-migratlon of educated 
manpower is not equivalent. 

SuiTimarv 

The largest parcentage of respondents reported that they chose to attend 
r.uL-of-st'ite' institutions because those colleges have better reputations than 
in-s^ate ;olleges with similar programs, .taother large group of respondents 
reported :hat either they desired a change of scene or had other reasons for 
leaving. -?uch as desiring a different environment or location. These three 
reasons 'were chosen cons'isLently in different combinations of first, second and 
third choices. 
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Chapter V: Conclusion 

As the Introduction to this retort states, the sample selected 
for this study does not appear to be representativre of tlie entire 
population of New Jersey residents laaving the state for a coileglate 
education. Therefore, precise generali^auXoas are' not possible. 

The students leaving New ,Tor«ey for th^iir colltiglate c^duCBtion in 
this sample exhibit the following characteristics: 

- they chose independent ins t i LUtiouK 70% of thti time 

- they liave eKcellent high schooi grades 

- they are well above average in terms of family income ^ as 
Indicated by almost one-half of the studerits reporting 
family incotnes of over $25,000 

- they leave the state priinarily because they perceive Institutiona 
outside of New Jersey as having better reputations than colleges 
in state with similar progranis* 

While one iTmS': be careful in generalizing because of the lack 
of representatlvenass of the sample, the results of this study raise 
policy questions such as: 

1) Does New Jersey have an interest in Braking its institutions 
more attractive to high-^achleving, financially able students 
.similar to those in this sample who attend college out of 
state? 

2) Doew the state have responsibility for aiding students 
attending out^of --state institutions who have financial need? 

3) UhBt can New Jersey do to improve the academic quality of its 
institutlonB, which are perceived as having poor academic 
reputations by this student sample? 

Obtaining the Information to intellf gently address thes^* and 
related policy issues la important and the state must uridertake the 
required research to provide the answers, 
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Appendix A 



INSTITUTIONS PARTICIPATING IN THE OUT-OF-STATE STUDENT RESOURCE SURVEY 



State 



Name of Institution 



Connecticut 



District of Co limbia 



Florida 



Connecticut College 
Trialty College 
Untvarslty of Connecticut 
Weslayfin University 



American Uni^^/erslty 
George Washington University 
Georgetown University 
Howard UniveTsity 



tobry-Riddle Aeronautical University 



Maryland 



The Johns Hopkins University 
University of Maryland 
Western Maryland College 



Massachusetts 

Boston College 
Boston University 
Brandeis University 
College of the Holy Cross 
Curry College 
Merson College 
Harvard College 

Masaachusetta Inatituce of Technology 

Merrimafik College 

Mount Holyoke College 

Northeastern University 

Smith College 

Springfield College 

Tufts College 

University of Massachusetts ^ Amherst 

Wellesley College 

Western New England College 

Wllliflffls College 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute 



New York 



2 



Colgate 

Columbia Collage 

Cornell University 

Fordham University 

Hartwick College 

Hobart College 

Hofstra University 

Manhattan College 

New York University 

Pace University in Westchester 

Pratt Institute 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 

Skidmore College 

St. Bonaventure University 

St. Lawrenee University 

University of Rochester 

Vassar College 

Yeshiva University 



North Ca rolina 

Duke University 
Pfeiffer College 

University of North Carolina at Greensboro 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
Wake Forest University 



Ohio 

Antioch College » Yellow Springs Campus 

Case Western Reserve 

Marietta College 

Oberlin College 

Ohio University 

Ohio Wesleyan University 

University of Dayton 

Wittenberg University 



Pennsylvania 

Beaver College 
Bucknell University 
Cabrint College 
Carnegie-^Mellon University 
Cedar Crest College 
Duquesne University 
Franklin and MArshall Collage 
Inmaculata Collage 
Kutztown State College 
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3 



(Pennsylvania continued) 

La Salle- College 
Lafayette College 
Lebanon Valley College 
Lehigh University 
Maryvood Ccsllege 
Moravian College 
Saint Francis College 
Saint Joseph's College 
University of Pennsylvania 
University of Pittsburgh 
Villanova Unlveraity 
Waynesburg College 



Virginia 

College of William and Mary 
Madison College 
Roanoke College 

Virginia Co^onwealth University 
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STATE OF NEW JERSEY 
COMMISSION ON FINANCING POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION 

SUITE 250 EAST 
20 NASSAU STREET 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 08540 
(609) 921-3120 



Dear Student: 

With tha consent of your collegfr and the coQperatiQn of the Gollege 
Entrance Exmination Board and Educational Testing Service, you have 
been selactad to participate in a study of considerable importance. 

Along with a small number of other undergraduates who reaide in New 
Jersey but attend out--of -state Instltutloni , you are being asked to 
fill out and return the enclosed questionnaire, which will be used to 
provide vital Information about students to the New Jersey Comlsaion 
on Financing Postsecondary Education, Only you can provide such 
inf ormation. 

The Conmission is analysing who pays for the higher education of 
New Jersey high school graduates and who should pay* It will make 
recomendations to the state government on such issues as student 
aid awards, admissions policies , and tuition levels. 

By responding accurately to this questloimalre, you could perhaps 
have an impact on the cost and quality of your edueatlon md that of 
future students. You will also help the Comlssion understand how 
to fairly distribute the burden of paying for an education mong 
taxpayera, parents, and students. 

We hope you will take a few moments to aid us in this most important 
undertaking* 

Sincerely, 




Executive Director 



p,S* You will net ice that the form does not ask for your name* 
This questionnaire Is anonymous and participants have been 
randomly selected. 
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Appendte B 

New Jersey Student Resource Survey 

The purpose of this study, conductid jointly by the New Jersey Commission on Financing Post^Secondary Education, 
.n cooperation with the Collie Entrane© Examination Board, is to coHtct information for aistssing student resources, 
.nterests and ne^ds 1 1 is hoped that the results will be helpful in the assessment of the adequacy of the State's support to 
students and post^secondary education. The information we need can be collected only Vrom studentl We will be grateful for 

your cooperation, 4 < ♦ 1 

Vou are not asked to provrdi your name or other identifymg data, and your responses will be completely conffdentiaL 
Please enter your response to each question by recording the response number in the appropriate box on the accompany^ 

ing response coding form. 

Spaces 1, 2, and 3 are reser.'ed for coding purposes. 



4. in wht4h sf tht fsHowtng pragrami sr^ you enreHfd? 

0- Agf tC'i'l tjrj! Sciences 5- Educ^t on 

3- ?^fiyb»c5* ind Life Sciences, MglHgrnatiC^ 8^ Law 

4= E nqmeer'n'^. AfChiteciyfe 9- Vac^i iOndi/l erniiieiii 



0^ Mignichoo ^fo^af 



5- FrfSt-yejF graduate Of pfofs^siona' 
St y gent 

7' Second yea? jdu^ie or D^oteisrafiai 
'student 

i Thtfd yf4f giadudteor pfrjfe^iiuna! student 
»^ 9 f ourth year (ur niore) ^f^iln^lf: 
pro f e^Sinff^i iludeni 



WHit eiaii loid *re yuu sjfrying? 



7, Age it ftfireit D*ft?*'.|J* 



lis fjf undf' 
3^ 10 



4 ?l 



^5 ?4 



7 Ja = 34 

8 3b 40 



9 4 1 ^nd ovtr 



How de you dticnbe yQufieif * 

0^ Afnrric^^n i ndi Jn 

3^ CR'C^no/MeK)can-Am#*?;cjn 



.1 4jrieriijl,A^iiin=ApiiefiLJ!l 



0^ Never Mjri jed 
1 Mjf f 



2 Sepa^-itetJ 
-3 pivQfced 



4 Widftwed 
&^ Other 



11^ if you hive chiidfen, how mjny thtm 2ft dtpsndent upon you for 
luppOft? (0 1) 



B^itft^rtr* \\Mtu% fat tuftiOn oyrPo'^fi: 
5 Foreign si'ideoi 



3= Irrimigfint - Stale reiidency 

e^tgbliihtd 
4^ Immigrant Siaie reirdericy 

no\ tsubhihed 



1 3 Wftit It the Hi^heit level ef ediJdSticin you plifi to compitte hfre or 
tUewhere^ 

0 Doctor'^ degree (Ph O , Ed.D:. J.D., M=D,, D.O S., ete.J 

1 M,i'Aef's degree (M A., M.S., etc ) Of fffsi profeiUQhal Qegree 

2 Bacfieiof'^ degree (B.A., , etc.) 
J Non degtee Certifrcdte Pfograrn 

4 ^ yCdf Asiofiiite degree 



What it tH« appfexlmate Ineome tftit cjlendar yfiar of your partnti ©r 
i«9ai fuirdian bafart taxes {include ineemt f rbm *n ioufecf}7 



Q L3ts% than S3, 000 a year § 

1- Beiwtsn J3.0b0 and SS.ySD 6^ 

2^ Bitween JS.QQO and $7,499 7- 
3 Between f 7,SQ0 and Si, 999 

4. Between $9,000 and tl 1.999 9 



Between S12.OQ0 and S14,999 
setween Sl^.QGO and Si7.9i9 
Between $18 000 and §20,999 
Between $21,000 and St4,999 
$i3Si,000 and aE^Ove 



Or^ the avifrafe, a^ou^ hO'iw frjany fiqur* per week do y©y work in a 
part-time Jste wm\% ^noot ii in tsiiipn? 



0^ None 
1 = J tiS 5 hours 
2^ 6 to 10 hours 
3 U tu is houri 



4- 1 6 to 20 nour> 
b- 2 i to 25 hOuri 
6= 2G to 30 hours 
7^31 hours or more 



1€. Oo you (and spouse if apssHtaile) eantrieute to youf Own support? 

0^ No. 

Ve^. but my parents provide most ©» r-'^'P support 
2= Ves, I am pfimjrily lelf-supporlmg 

3= yes, and \ am classified as a st If-supportmg 1 1 ndependenr ) stydent 

oy the Fmanctal Ard Offlee 
4- Yei, But 1 have been denied self sopporting ( I rideperident ) status 

by the Financial Aid Ofliee 



Questtons 1 7 to 4i reJat© to the costs Of attsndins coHtge and the ways 
in which vou finance yeur educatior^, Pfaase anfer tns appti^abie code 
eofrespofiding to the dolfar ranges (stated below) for your answers to 
questions 17 throygh 41, if none, D« sure to enter code o. Do not leave 

blanks. 



Code Range 

0- for SOO or None 
1^ for SI to i200 
2^ for %20l to $400 
3' for $401 to $600 
4- for $601 to il.OOO 



Code Range 

5- for $1,001 to $1.S0D 
6^ for Si^Oi to $2,000 
7^ for S2.D01 to $2,500 
8= for $2,501 to t3»DO0 
9^ for $3^001 and above 



COLLEGE EXPENSES^ Estimate your toiaj ntne-month academic budget 
for the eurfeni year, using the dotiif ranges above. 

Tranipertatlon 
Ciothini; rserfiatlen, and 
tnclderitiis 



id, 

21. 



17. Tuttlon and ftes 
It. Books, luppiles, ind cpyrie 

matf rials 
if. Room and &oard 

SOURCE OF FINANCIAL SUPPORT ; Estfrnate the amount of msney you 
will receive during the nine month academic year from each of tf?e foM 
lowing sQUices, using the dollif ranges above. 

FAMfLy 

22. Parent Or lefsi guardian 

TERM TIME EMPLOYMENl 

24. Collefe Work'itudy 

2i. Aisistantihipi. teacliirift 
or risearcn 



13. Spoute 



as. 



On<campus amplo^fnenl 
CNon^Work^Study) 



27. Other imptoyment 



^UEAie DETACN ALONG DOTTtD LiNt AN© PROClEB TO mUm%riQN% TO WtygRlE SiPC 



PAGE No. 1 

□□□□□□ 

4 5 6 7 8 9 


□□□□□□ 

10 n 12 23 H 15 


□□□□□□ 

16 17 IS 19 20 21 


□□□□□□ 

22 23 24 25 26 27 




PAGE No. 2 

□□□□□□ 

28 29 30 31 32 33 


□□□□□□ 

34 35 36 37 38 39 


□□□□□□ 

40 41 42 43 44 45 


□□□□□□ 

46 47 48 49 50 51 


□□□□□□ 

52 53 54 55 S6 57 


PAGE No. 2 (continued) 

□□□□□□ 

58 59 60 61 i2 63 


□ □□□ 

64 65 66 67 


LOCAL qUESTIONS 

□□□□□□ □□□□□□ □ 

68 69 70 71 72 73 74 75 76 77 78 79 80 





Student 
y^lurvey 




RESPONSE CODING FORM 

Enttr In tht ipproprlali ban, tht numb«r associatea w«h your 
rviponsfl to lach quiition. 
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Qu«itiQn% 2i t£5 4§ Connnui to foiiOwsng sensi of ftiponsi codes 



Code f»inge 

O- for $00 or Nonc 

r for S2i''l to $400 
3= i€tf I4Q1 !D 

4 for $601 !Q 1 i goc 

SuMVtR t VPLOvS-^tNT {Total arr^L 
II: Coitgge w 3ft'- Study 

Personal savings 

32. From iiviFifi {exclude imeunti ir 



Codt Rmgi 

S fQf Sl.OOi to Sl.SOO 
fe for \Q 12.000 

^ for S2,06i to $2,500 
a. for S2.50I to tl.QQQ 
9' for S3, 001 jr^d ibave 

be*cre taxes, tarntd lait lurnmer} 

30 On^cim&yi empieyrntnl 

(Non^Vvofk-Siudy) 
21. Oihff emeieymint 



21=315 

^ M i P^x A N O T P A f 



33: 

34, 

3S 

3 7 
38 

39 

40 

4 } 
4? 
43 

44 



4b 

48 



41 
4f 



Non-Rciident Tu»tiOn Waiver 

State Seheurshipi EOF, Coynty CsJiege Gfsnt 

Bs.-itc Edyt^t^BHii OppQrtunity Grar^ts 
SuDBiernpi-^Ury Eduejljonij Qeportunily G»inu 

f n%t !t Jtfonj} qfinis sf vghoi j fih ip£ fmsJude gran!i. feltowihipi, and 

Other frSerai f »ltQ*vihip>. gran!*, and trajn*t%hipi rt©t previeutJy 
ustfd (.ndiuding Nufsing, Health Prsfe^sisn^ 9r Law Enfsrcement 
Edy^aiion Program Gfinis) 

Scftoiarihipi df grants gr feiiQwttiip* frem loyrees nst privtousiy 
hit ed 

welfare 

S!a!e Voeatmnil Rehabiit! aliqn 

OtRer Ff?aefii OF State ^eRefiti not prgvieuiiy hilsd 



Njtianji Dfffzi Student Loans 

Law E"fefcemertt EdycaHon Progfam or Nuriing er Health 

P, . fM.tr^\L04^^i 
FedFi-siiy Jfiiufcd Studtnl Lean, or etfier \iate guaranteed isan* 

{Lu4-n4 asiiine^ through Dinkt &r fstfier Igndirii agtneiei) 
i nstitu tior^ii song-term igani net pF^vjduiJy hited 
Othtf Loan* 



^q. Maw rnueh wiu yey and ysyf spouit eirn, befere taHei, thti caieridar 
year? 

0 $it<*i'»0^» 5= *b,QOp to 1 



000 ttj S2.999 

3 S3. 000 tu $3,999 

4 $4,000 tn $4,999 



6 $ti:000 to $7,499 

7 %7 bQQ to $8,999 

8 $9,600 to $1 1,999 
9^ $12,000 and above 



tndicats the amPunt Qt your C»nd your tpPuif '*) preitnt inde&tidn«Si 
under an iQrto^ttrm tty^en* loan pregrimi Hnciude mans taken qyt th.^ 
ysas items 4^ to 49, as v^/eH a^ educatisr^ai debts incurred m prior aca = 
dsmsc yeaf% :] 

0 SO 3^ $1,000 '^■o $..499 6^ *J'}Qg ^jll 

1 $1 to $499 4^ $1,500 to $^.499 7- $4.5Q0 to $&.999 

2 1500 to $999 5^ ,15. loo to $3,499 



8 $6,000 to $7,499 

9 $/,5O0 and ovfr 



11 Did yeu awpiy far finanelal aid it your IhitHytion f&r thli iesdemie 
" y*af? to cOUflge wOf^-sfudy ^24 4 28, federal and ihit itutionai 

Qtanti s35 to 37, *nd f^dera' toans ^4S & 4g.) 

0^ No 

J. Yet i flppiitd fo^ aid and M was grantad 

2 Vti I apptied to? aid, Dyf; l wai toid tMat 1 wa\ jneiigipii 

3 yet! i appH»d for aid. tiui 1 was told no fynds wfre awaMabie 

S3- Are you partlglpatlrif Ih ydur if^itltutfen'i EdUGitldnal ©p§erturi!ty 
Fund Ffsgfarn dr ilrhitir earnOyi pfpf rim? 

0 No ^' 
14. For EOF partlctpar^ti drtly. ir^dicitt the typ*i a# aisiitanqt ydu art 
fvealviny 

{sjgne 4^ Finariciat aid and tutoring 

1' f mane. a' aid or^iy 5= Finaneiai aid and eounsenng 

2^ Tutorina only 6^ T utofmg and Counseling 

3- Counsennq omy 7^ Financial aid. tutormi and counsenng 



Si Hfsw rfliRy ef yeur brethtri sr iitUrs are df Btndtnt sn yduf partnts 
sr Hilt iuEfdian for finirtcnf sypperi? (Q le fj 

&i Hew many of ydur dtpfndtnl brothiri or iiitiri are aUo CQlleie thil 
artdtifiie "ytif? (Cannot txcffd reisenss to item ^ife ) 

S7 Old your parents eliim yau si a dip?f^de-i tsf Ffdefai tim purpeses fer 
Iht last catendar ytif? 

1- No ' flo""' ^-"o** 

Si. Wilt your parents eiitm yeu as a dfpendint for Ffdera! tas purpoiei far 
this ealtndar yiir ? 



Si, 



0- VbS 1^ NO 

Aff you rteetymg feed stamps? 

WhfTi at esllei^, ^htfe do ydu nPrmaMy live? 



0^ With Pafents 
1 - With rf la t iy^l 

Univers^iTy Or Collgg? 

Residgnc^ Mill 
3- unswer^ily or Cot'Sge 

A part ment 
4= Ff at ern it V Of Sofortty 



2- I don't tnovtf 



b- Campus, fir 
hall 

6- Rented roQf'n with or w-tnout board 
7. Other of^campys housing alone or 

with 5pou%e 
S~ Other off-cannpui houiing vvitn ont 

or two roommate^ 
9^ Other off-campui neuiinq wttn three 

Of more foornmates 



§1. What i% the dfitanec ffom fokif li»tng quafteri Is eampyi? 



I live oh campus 
1 ■ Under 1 mile 
2- More tnan 1 mne 

but less than 3 
3 More than 3 rniies 

But ie%s man 5 



4- More than 5 miles 
but leis than 10 

h- More than 10 fniies 
but leis tn^n 15 

6 - More than 16 rr^iiei 
but less than 2b 

7^ More than 25 



62. HOW dp you usualty get to your eallegt campus? 

« uy.ju 4 Bike or motorcycle 

1: Automobile '^^^"Wf 
3= Car poo? 

63. MOW wsutd you rate your agademte achievement as measured by gradfi 
in coMege? 

0^ MQMiy A's 5^ h.gnerj 2 Mostly C's |1.& to 2=4) 

I- Mostly B'% (2.5 to 3 4) 



64. 



i$ 



3 Mostly D*s (beio^ 1.5) 
A?e ypy a vettfin of the U.S. Arrried Forces? 



0^ Ves 

Mow were you admitted? 

0^ As a first time frishman 
1^ As a tfansfer from an 

in^state corrirnuriiiy 

college 
2= As a irafssfef fforrj an 

out-of-state 

iomrnunitv college 
3^ A^ a transfer fforn an 

tn^state pubhc college 

or uniyersit y 



4^ As a tfansfer from an 
independent 
(private) in-st#te 
collecje or university 

S= As a transfef frorn an 
out-of-state 
cQiiege or univefsity 

0^ As a graduate of a 
4^vear inst.tutiOn 

1 Qtner 



§§. Are ypy ptahriihi to felurn to this institution . ^xt term' 



0 Ves 

1- No— t ptan to receive my 
degree 

2. No - I plan is drop Out and 

return later 

3. No - t plan to drop out 



No. i plan to ifanster to; 

4. 4 wear pub^;c lOSiiiuHori witRin 
the state 

b- 4 year private institution within 

the state 
^ 4 year pubhc institution 

outside the state 
7' A year private instttution 

outside the state 
S- Any other type of mstitutipn 

of poslsecondary educatiofi 



S7. Me* satisfied are yeu with this tnsittut jsjL^^ * whol^* 



0^ Campjetely S3ti>f?ed 

Satisfied 
3= Indifferent 



3= i^Jnsat isf led 

4- Completely unsatisfied 



An ariditlenal 13 local au#iUons have been add€d to this version of th« 
ftrvey MSJs^ inswfr questions it to IS according to the accompanying 
instructtOfis. 



Instructional Note : 

Question ithb, response #4 should read: 

4 - 4-year public institution In New Jersey 
Question #66, response should read: 

5 - 4-year private institution in New Jersey 
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^iew Jersey Oye-5f«Stft£c Lacal Q^titlsfis 



Thff CMifllnlsg qucici'sQs (Una IB to SO) mrm mUm4 te ebtiit! lefsruti^ oi 

murk yeur ri«|^B«£ in thm «fpr»pri«t« it«i ftti^r ef th« l*tfsft»ff CedlRi Pefw^ 
Thank f©y. 

(68) IndlcAti the iSQirithie&l lecitiss ef tht InitlCytien you mte 

0^ H^'v York 

It FffnniiylvAnlA 

3. Diilcvsra, Hafflifid, Vuhingtsii, D.C. 

4. Efigland HsrtliusUrn ttfita OUlnt , M&99 . , N. H^<« V^r, , \n.\ 
I. Hidw«at«rn siflCta (111., Ind . » leva. Ken., Mleh., Hlnn. . Ho*, ^^•b., 

Ohlm Wis.) 

6. SeuEhern i£«Ets (Ala.. Flu, Ha. » Ken,, U, , HIsn,, N.C , S,r. , Luii., 

F*r UeBeern statti (Aril.* Cal * , C©1 , ^ Idsho. Hani., N#v,, N.P,, ur. . , 
S.D,, Mmh, Wsth,, Uyo.) 

(69) What type gf AniEituClon are ysu eurfencly attending? 



0. private two year CQilega 

1. ijrlvatt fsur year ^^£lll^f^^? 

2. prlvaE* feuf year uniwersify 
1, public two i/raf college 

4, pubilr four year coli*ge 

publle four year univefitcy 
13. hoapiEal »eh©Ql sf nufilng 

7, pubiie Vdcatisnal* tachnlcal ar ^rada leho^l 
6. p^lvfttt vecatipnal, taehnloal or tradt achaol 
9. dthtr 

(70) If cQita fyeh aa tultlds, ftei, rooa Sfid baard ware tiot a factBf , which 
typi ef Inacltuiir^n would yoy thopae? 

0. public twB y /ar sollt^e 

1. prWate twr y?«f CQilc|# 

J, priv«Ee voeacional teehnigal aehool 

3. pubiic f^yr year state E^llege 

4. privaEa foyf year eollage 

5. public atafce unlvi^riity, 

6. private ynlvtrfity 

1^3) Plaaae indlqaEe* In erder sf thalr isportafiCff, tin- fhr»*r main r^snons 
you deeided to aEtend th« e@llega where yoii *fi^ ?ni.>littl. PlafLtf 
the nusbff of ygur HOST IfoporEant reaiOn in Bes H nn the R^^sponse 
J.odinR Forsi. Ehe SECOND HOST iapartant reaien in Box 12, and the Tllisn 
HOST iDporlant r^aisn ift Bai 73. 

tho type oi pregraP I wanted to puraye was not available in n New JefPi?y 
inatituEldn 

1, the t^e of prsgraa 1 wanttd waa avallabU in a S«« Jaraay ^ehooU h»l iho 
reputatlQfi of that tnatitutioR wat not sm |?aod as thai of thi' iniititntinn 

I am now attending 

2, the total coat of the progw at lh4» Inatitutlen Is leat than it weiild 
have been vtt a New Jafa«f InatitutlGfi 

3. the financial aid I racelved te eone here 1* gfeatpr than I could ha^e 
received to attend an lniEityElofi In New Jersey 

4. the iiiatlEi^tieil I att«md it HCIT in Jetiey bye It ie clcsper to ny hoi» 
than mnf nmt JarMir lwitit«tl*« a ccupatabU pt^rm «id I waafc to 
coottuta 

I wtf not aAaittad te the inatitytieh ©f wf cholre in Ne« Jpre^y 

6, I waniad a ch»ge ef ectna that 1 dldn*t think I could find In a 
New Jeraey eellege 

7. mf paranta wnted at Co cMt here 

a. mv high idwol coufiaalora/taacheri ancouraied m te coiiiH here 
9. other, e.g. seclal tfivifofiMlit , ieegraphlc lotatlen 

.74) If yDu were a New Jeraef TMldetit lAen fou graduated Irea high sehool but 
DID mf apply te the State fof financial U ScheUrahip, ROF Gfent, 
tuitit^fs Aid Crant, Incentive arant, or Cmailf eellaM Crint)* i*h«t wan 
the prisary reaaon for not ifplylngt If ?©« did mpfly, da net reneand to 

ihia qti?stien. 

0. I did net knnw aboyt tht icholarihlp pregf^i 

1. mf high ■eheol counaalef i/tMchari told mm not to apply 

2. I thouiht my pridct were not foed anouih te qualify 

i. I theuiht my fa»ily*i inewt wae lueh chat I wuldn't nualifv 
4. I ■ieaed tha epplieatien daadlinei 
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AppandlK B 



I. i failftd C3 talM ch« Sehelueic A^cUud* fait hf Ehi required dice 

6. i didn't plan to fttEcnd ■ ^ll«|t mt thm tim I |7«duaE«d froe high ich&ol 

7. I didn'e nttd « ■ehelArihlp to Affdrd tht I wanttd tp ititnd 
I. I h«d other iQuteea sf flfiailcl«l aid lufflelent tQ mmt Wf ne^ds 

(71) Which of ihc foil^ini b«tc d«icrlb«i Chi gr^es >*au aadt In high school? 

0. Msiely A'b Hsstly C'i 

(76) In questidn 14, we asked ysu to eatiaate Eht snnutl ineesf ef youf parents 
or le^^l guerdlans. It your eitlmaee was "$25,000 and above" (rtsponse 9), 
please be sore specific about their Ing^M by indicating in which ef the 
fellovini rangea It fallal 

0, I2S»Q00 - 127,119 5. 140,000 » 142,999 

1. $28,000 - $30,919 6. $43,000 - $45,999 
I. $31»0DQ - $33,999 7. $46,000 - $48,999 
3. $34,000 - $36,199 8. 149,000 - $Slp999 
4* $37,000 - 131,919 9. $52,000 and above 

(77) Where de your parenti or faally live in Hcv J^raay? 

0. Gloyccater, Casdan, Byrlingtsn Countiaa 

1. Mtreer Couaty 

2. Atlantic, Capa Hay Counclea 

3. Soiseraat, Middleaex Coyntles 

4. Union, EsatK, Hudson Counties 
5* Btfgen County 

6. Cusbarland, Salts Counties 

7. Hyncerdon, Warren, Horrla, iuasex, Fasaalc Countlea 
§. Oceati, Honmouth Countlei 

(78) When you coiapleEe your poitaaeondary education, where do you prefer to live 
and vork? 

0. in the place whara thla collage li locatad 

1. In ^y hoBS tpvti in Hav Jaraey 

2. in Boma ether conBiunlty or location in New Jaraey 

3. New York, Pennsylvania or Connecticut 

4. Hew England or Northeaitarn state 

5. Delaware, Haryland, or Vaihlniton, D.C. araa 

6. Midwestern or Southern state 

7. in aome other state in the United itatea 
Si In a foreign country 

9. UBdeclded/nO preference n^ 

(79) If you do not plan to live and work In Hew Jeriey after you ee«plete your 
edyeation, what Is the priaary reaaon for your declilon? 

0. absenee of job opportunitiea 

1. location of ipousi or paranta 
2^ social envlroimant 

3i geography or cllaate 

4, hlghar •alarlaa alaavhara 

Si other 

{SO) If you Intiiid to work iBadlataly after coaplatlng your undergraduate 
aduoatlen, ^at kind of work do yeu plan to do? (If you do net plan to 
work, do not aniwar thla quiaeleni) 

0. CLERIGAL/iJ^lSi aueh aa a bank tallar, boeWiaapari aaifata^, typiatt 
sail €arrlar. aftlaMaB. u^m glark, ^¥cfEltU« or iwmtwmm agM 

1. CtATTfflM/nCTllGAL, auth mm bakaf i aute«dblla mhaolSi Mehliiiit, p*lntar» 
plt^ifi draftiM, B^leal ew daacal caehfilsle. io^utar pregrMar 

3. lABOm, aueh ai cenat ruction worker , car waahar, ianltary worker, farm laborer 

4. HAHACER. ADHlJlISTRATeii iuch aa aalaa sanagar» effl£e Bafagir. acheel 
a^inla tracer, buyer, raitauraat Maagar, g^arnpaiiE efftel*! 

5. laVICl WPltKn» auchM pelliaMft, flfasan, barber, baautician, praetical 
nuria, waiter, prlvata hduaaheld worker 

€. PROFliSlOfiAL, auch aa aeeMEMi, artlit* elat^M, daatlat, phyalelWi, 
reglatarad nuraa, angliiaar, Iwar, llbrarlwi, taaehef, wfltar, aelaaElat, 
ioelal worker, acter, aseraaa 

7. PMFiiEfQR OR QWlOli au€b M owner of a raall bualnaai, eontractor, 
raataurast oi^ar« ftfaar 

8. OPlRATmp auch aa aaat cuciar, aaaarttler, ■achlni operator, wsWar, 
caslcab drlvari bua drlvar or tryck dr^lvar 

9. HIumY, auch aa a earaar sfflcar, inllgtad wan in a«ed iarvlcaa 
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